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| who are about erecting walls in situations where clay | beside they may be had at any time without treading: 


| predominates. 


| Itis very difficult to lay the foundation of buildings,case. We have known some farmers to plant a bed 


Wintuaor, Saturpay Moanine, May 25, 1839. \of the earth in heat and cold shall not materially af- 


TAKING CALVES FROM COWS, EARLY. ‘fect the structure. We have seen a large and heavy 
, The Editor of the Yankee Farmer recom- /stone building, that was erected upon such a situation, 


; | thrown out of level, so that the doors would not shut 
mends taking calves from cows when but two or ions | and some of the stones in the wall actually broken. 


days old, and alledges that the cows give the more, h b told if ; d th 1 
} ny meet is is the | We have been told that if the clay around the walls 
milk for doing it. We cannot say whether this is the estate ike sik Senne neal eahaad othe renee 


fact or not with regard to the cow, but this we do , . 
know from experience; if you desire to spoil your cow necessary to make brick, and then rammed in around 
the wall, there would be no trouble of the kind named. 


° . H ' d | 
for milk, let the calf run with her all the time, and you Wc. dewablnbe Ulntebitie thea de-we ens 














‘in such places so that the contraeting and expanding | of strawberries in their gardens and then let them 


take care of themselves. In this way they produce 
but littke—soon crowd the beds with vines, and pre- 
sent little else thana solid matting of vines and leavee. 

A writer in Hovey’s Horticultural Magazine gives a 
method adopted by a Mr Darke, we believe, who cul- 
tivates the strawberry as an annual. 

Towards August you will find that the main root of 
a strawberry vine has stretched out its runners, and 
occasionally put out a tuft of leaves and a few roots. 
He takes these tufts of leaves and roots, cuts them off 


and tangling the farmer’s grass, as is too often the 


do it effectually. We heave in times past taken 
calves from cows when three or four dsys old, and 


brought them up upon skim milk anc slops, and made 
very fine animals of them. It is more work to nurse 
them in this way, and we are not satisfied whether, all 
things considered, it is an economical! mode or not. 

In some cases it may be desirable, as where milk or 
cream is valuable, or where a sale of the cow is made 


—- en 
without the calf, &c. It would be well for those who) EXPORTATION OF OATS FROM MAINE 


teel disposed to practice this method to take some note 
of the quantity of milk whichthe cow may give, and 
compare it with the quantities which she may have 
given under similar circumstances of care and keep, 
when the calf is suckled, 


ha 
WHAT IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 
AQUEDUCTS ? 


Every family must have a supply of water, and 


those who have never been deprived of it know noth- 


ing of its value. Let them be under the necessity 
however of going some distance for it and “toting” 
it, as the southerners say, by main strength, and they 
will soon learn its value, and begin to inquire how and 
in what manner it can be made to come nearer home 
of itself. Will some one who has had experience in 
the laying down and in the management of aque- 
ducts in this State, where the frosts sometimes dig 
down to a much greater depth than they do west and 


| 


‘any reason why this management would prevent the | from the parent stock, and sets them in good ground, 


| difficulty in question. The subject is one of impor-| covering or protecting them during the winter. The 
| tance, as it is intimately connected with the perma-| next summer they bear profusely, when he again se- 
nency and comfort of many of our buildings and ten- | lects new tufts—sets them out as before—pulling up 
ements ; and a little knowledge derived from actual-| the old ones. In this way he proceeds annually, and 
experience, will oftentimes save much expense and | never fails to have a goed crop. 


| 


‘trouble to those who are building. 


TO NEW-HAMPSHIRE 


which we export from this Stat@, we would mention 
oats. We have for some years past raised a surplus 
of this grain, and quite a profitable trade has been 





| day that we had the honor of furnishing our near and 
‘- } ' 
|dvet. Being at Augusta the other day we enquired 
| of the master of a Schooner who was nearly loaded 
| with oats, whither he was bound, and was much sur- 
‘prised when he answered, to Portsmouth. 


In addition to the lumber, granite and potatoes 


| dear sister New-Hampshire with this article of Horse- | 


He recommends Keen’s seedlings and Downton’s 
seedlings as the best varieties to be managed im this 
way. 


— on 
MAKING HAY. 
Messrs. Editors :—I noticed in No. 13 of the pres- 
‘ent volume of the Maine Farmer, another piece 
| signed “ A friend to the plough,” in which the writer 


driven with them. We did not know until the other| says “ According to my statement, the third day after 


cutting my premium crop of hay, was no hay day, but 
rained most of the afternoon.” I have only to say 
that such was not the fact, and there was nothing in 
my statement from which such an idea could have been 
inferred. I stated the facts as they existed at the 
time, and offered the certificate of one individual who 


Indeed said we, do you not raise your supply of assisted in curing the hay, (and could have offered 


oats in New-Hampshire ? Oh no said he, we bring a 
great many from Maine and some from the South. 
How is this friend Hill? Is’nt your land fertile 
enough to raise oats in your State, or is it because 
the New-Hampshire boys sow too many wild ones ? 


more if the committee had requested it ;) but I will 
inform “ A friend to the plough ” that I have some. of 
the hay now on hand, which will be the best evidence 
of the manner it was cured, and he or any other 


person who will take the trouble to call, may satisfy 
themselves. 


south of us inform us what is the best material to use.| GILKIES, MERCER, CHENANGO PHILA-| And I must here say to a friend of the plough that 


Wood has been used, and lead has been used in this 
region, but have iron tubes been used in Maine ? 
ave Soapstone tubes been used in Maine for aque- 
ducts? We once hac an aqueduct in this village 


DELPHIA POTATOES. 
We have had for several years a variety of potatoes 





‘in this State, first introduced from Philadelphia, byMr 
|R.H. Gardiner, which have received a great variety 
which supplied a part of the inhabitants with water,|/of names such as Mercer Potatoes—Philadelphia 


but it was rather a failure than otherwise. In the first | Potatoes— Chenango Potatoes, &c. The Educator, 


place the pipe was too small—in the next place it was | published in Easton, Pa., says that these potatoes | at his neighbors. 
tov thin, and in the next place it was not buried deep | ought in justice to be called by the name of “Gilkies” | Winthrop, May 7, 1839. 


enough, 
We believe the principal trouble with lead pipes 


they having been first produced from the seed by 


Joha Gilkie. If this be the case they certainly ought | 


there is no question between us, (except that of ve- 
racity,) and the public cannot be much edified by our 
discussion. I shall now dismiss. the subject forever, 
and must regard him as one of those beings who de- 
light to wallow in the filth and slime of misrepresen- 
| tation and deception, for the sake only of throwing it 
Oaxes Howarp. 





Qe 


| 


arizes from frost which freezes the water. within and | to be called by his name, more particularly as he left; Messrs. Editors :--Which will generally vield the 


bursts them. Now iron pipes would withstand the 
trost better and although no frost should be allowed 


neither “chick nor child” to bear his name up. The 
production of so good a potatoe as they are, ought to 


| most profit to the farmer, Indian corn, beans, potatoes, 
| &c. (hoed crops,) on the one hand, or wheat, rye, bar- 


(uv act upon them, yet as it sometimes will, in spite of | immortalize one man. Let the other names be drop- ley, oats, &c. (which require no hoeing,) on the other ? 


all care to prevent, the more solid and strong the tube 
the better, Will some of our readers who have iron 
foundries, inform us at what price per rod, they can 
furnish iron pipes ? Any information upon this sub- 


ject by those who have had experience, will be valua- | 
ule to many who are about incurring the expense of | , 
‘dom fails to giveusa supply in due season in the 


laying an Aqueduct or adopting some mode of the 
kind for conveying water. 


—aQo— 
LAYING FOUNDATIONS IN CLAY FOR 
BUILDINGS, 


The communication of our correspondent B. F. W. 
on cellar walls is entitled to consideration by those 


| 
| 


' 





| ped and that of Gilkie adopted by all. 


aoe 
CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 


It may not be very important forus Up Easters to 
enter into the cultivaiion of strawberries whien it is 
already done to our hand by dame Nature, who sel- 


fields and meadows on every side. 

And yet there is a pleasure and a convenience to 
the man who has leisure to pay some attention to the 
culture of this delicious fruit. When cultivated in a 
garden in the proper manner, they are larger and 
more delicious than when growing wildin the fields— 


| Much doubtless depends upon the state of the soil, 

| and its situation, and the comparative prices of the la- 

| bor of men& oxen: yet the exper enced farmer may form 
an opinion, which will generally be found correct, and 
1 should be pleased to hear from such through the col- 

umns of the Farmer, on this subject. 

Both kinds of crops, I suppose, should be raised on 
well managed farms, but if it is proved that a certain 
amount of labor expended on one acre of ground in 
cultivating a crop of corn or potatoes, will give more 
or as much profit as would the same amount of Jabor 
expended on three acres of wheat, rye or barley, then 
it would be better to cultivate the one acre than the 
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three. If, on the other hand, it should be found that the 
labor and manure of the farmer can be more profitably 
applied in fitting three acres fora crop of grain, and 











yard of a friend, a pig that was entircly deprived of the 
use of his hind legs, apparently from weakness. On 


| mentioning the case to our friend the Dr. he told us 


in cultivating the same,—and that the labor of oxen | that he had known such casescured by making seton 


or horses can be substituted for men’s labor, in some 


various kinds of grains and grasses, and leave out In- 
dian corn, in our common practice. 

I have not much experience on this subject, and I 
atn anxions to hear from others, INQUIRER, 














WIP APRA, 
Conducted by M. SEAVEY. 


rARMERS’ CALENDAR FOR JUNE, 


W hat is generally termed spring’s work is now done 
up and out of the way, and your attention wiil be now 
wanted at your sheepfold. The business of washing 
shearing, and taking care of the wool and attention to 








the health of the sheep after shearing is a matter of| 
much importance, especially where the flock is Targe 


The following remarks on these subjects are from the 
Northern Shepherd. 


Wasnine. Thisis done that the purchaser may 
ascertain the value of the wool he purchases. !n ma- 
ny cases it may be so well done, that the manufac- 
turer is not obliged to give it the second. This oper- 
ation must be delayed, if possible, until the weather 
is so warm that it is grateful to the operator, and also 
to the sheep. A sufficient number of hands must be 
obtained and the labor commenced immediately after 
breakfast, and finished by noon. 


main for sometime in the water, that the wool may be 
well soaked, y 
Clear running water is best; but when that cannot 
be obtained a clear pond may be substituted.—When 
the outside of the fleece has much dirt, a little soap 
may be added. The work ought to be done with 
faithulness, otherwise the purchaser will give a less 
price, or deduct in weight, thore Yhan the actual 
amount of dirt in it, When the sheep are returned 
home they must be kept in a clean pasture with good 
feed, and salt oceasionally, for eight or ten days, and 
then they should be sheared, It has been thought by 
some that sheep are washed easier and it is better to 
wash them at the close ofa storm, because the wool 
is already soaked and part ofthe work is done. But 
you ought to be sure that the storm is over. 
Sneaking. ‘The best shearers should be emploved, 
and they tust not be hurried. Having about an hun- 


dred to shear, not more than twenty-five ought to be | 


admitted into the barn at a time. When they are 
sheared, they may be passed out at the door on the 
other side, and be put into the field again; but if the 
sheep are not inhigh order, they ought first to be 
greased or oiled with oil, and the cheapest that can be 
obtained for this purpose may be used. Rub it on 
the back and it will melt and goall around the body. 
Hogs lard is preferable on many accounts. , 

The fleece is rolled up inside out and tied witha 
strong twine’, and then put in a clean place.’ The 
cleaning of the floor and indeed all the labor should 
be done with neatness: let nothing go into the fleece 
but wool. Ifthe single fleeces are weighed the value 
of the sheep may be better ascertnined, and such as 
are not worth wintering marked to be fatted and 
killed. When night comes on all the sheep may be 
tuned out for a short time, andthen brouzht up and 
placed undercover for the night unless the weather 
is exceedingly warm, . 

For want ofcare in properly housing, for a number 
of nights after shearing, the foundation of many incu- 
rable diseases is laid, and especially the rot.—'This 
inay very properly be called one of the critical periods 
with sheep; and forthe want of cere xt this period 
thousands die annnally in Maine. If the sheep are 
not finished the first day, the same method may be 
pursued the second, or third, and so on until they are 
all finished. ; 

Kituine Trexs. Three or four davs after shear- 
ing, the Ticks will have crept from the old sheep that 
haye been shorn, to the lambs, at which time they 
must be washed in a decoction of tobacco and soap. 
Indian Poke or Swamp Hellebore§ is also as good as 
tobacco. Little more care will be needed this month. 





*Linen or hemp twine should by all means be used: 
it will sell for more than you give. 
§Veratrum viride, 


—en— 
DISEASED PIG. 
On a recent visit into the country, we noticed in the 


degree,—we should then make up a rotation of the | 
| the disease says : 


or issue in the back. 
A writer in the Farmers’ Register, after describing 


“I make a small incision on each side of the spine, 
through the skin, just over the kidneys, and introduce 
into each incision one or two peas, beans, or grains of 
corn, as may be most convenient at the time previous- 
ly rolled in tar, and close the skin over them, thereby 
producing an issue over each kidney. ‘The result has 
been, that ina few daysthe hog was restored to its 
legs again, and in a short time to its perfect health. 





If the sheep are of 
the fine nnd close wooled breeds,{ they ought to re- | 


This practice I have followed for some years, and in 
no instance have J seen it fail to produce a radical 
cure, Anissue made in any other way would doubt- 
less be equally efficacious, ‘The above mode was 
adopted as the most simple that presented itself to my 


| mind.” 





— —Le— 

RAISING MEDICINAL HERBS. 

| This is a subject too much neglected by those wlio have 
| gardens, and the consequence is, when any herb is wanted 
‘in the family a child is dispatched to a neighbor’sto beg it, 
or with those who live in large towns, away goes twelve 
and a halfor twenty-five cents to the druggist to buy what 
might have been raised for a sixteenth part ofthe amount. 
We do not presume that druggists ask any higher price for 
such things than enough to afford them a living profit, but 
the cost of raising enoagh of each sort in common use to 
| supply the wants of an ordinary family, is merely nothing; 


| and the trouble of procuring such articles frequently subjects 





‘families residing in country places to serious inconvenience. 
| ‘They are as easily raised as any articles that grow in the 
‘garden, and are generally very productive. Six cents’ 
jworth of seed of the different kinds will prodace more 
| herbs than can be purchased for a dollar, and by proper 
' care in the fall you can have the herbs in a much better 
I state of preservation than those you buy at the shops, 
which have perhaps bean on hand two’or three years. 


—-e— 
RAISE YOUR OWN SPICE. 

There are no articles fur seasoning cakes, puddings, pies, 
&c. that are more agreeable to the taste of some persons, 
than caraway and coriander seeds. ‘They are sometimes 
| used separately and sometimes mixed together. ‘They are 

very easily raised, and every family in the country, with 
| very little pains, may produce all the spice they need to use, 
‘and save a dollar or two that is paid at the stores for arti- 
cles of this kiad that are mot more savory and wholesome 
than those they can obtain from their own gardens. 
Rose leaves dried are a very pleasant spice, 





—SLYY>— 
SCHOOLS. 

Messrs. Editors:—In No. 14 of the present 
volume of the Farmer, I notice an article con- 
taining some strictures on my communications 
onthe subject of common schools. The writer 
calls himself ‘‘.4 Friend to good Schools ;”’ | say 
‘the same of myself, — sothat in that prac- 
‘tice we agree. But we differ on other points, 
|He says that I seek my ‘‘remedy of those evils 
{the want of interest in schools, &c.] wholly in 
|the qualifications of teachers. ‘There I think 
he is wrong.”’ And so I should think of any 
one who entertains the opinion which he attri- 
butes to me. He misunderstands me; and | 
will say, for his satisfaction that I am as fully 
convinced of the necessity of ‘the active co-op- 
erstion of parents” as any “Friend to good 
Schools” in the state; and I yet have a story to 
tell on that same subject. But | have no tact 
for managing matters in the manner of a certain 
‘Knight of the Ferule’’ who used to range his 
refractory renegades ima row, and then with 
his sweet little limber ewitclr, he would lash the 
whole line at a lick. The way he cut the cul- 

rits was a cauiion to those who disbelieve 
Franklin when he says ‘*Time ts money.” Now 
I cannot manage in this way. My pen is not 
long enough to reach across the backs of teach- 
ers, parents, and Superintending Committees at 
one biow. 

Our ‘‘Friend” says that ‘‘in the reformation 
of schools, parents have something to do.”’ This 
‘is certainly true. They have not only ‘“‘some- 








thing,” but much to do,—much that they have 
too long left undone. And with all other possi- 
ble advantages, our schools cannot be what 
they should be, unless parents do their duly. | 
hope that by this time, Mr. ‘‘Friénd” is convin- 
ced that he misunderstood me in one patticular. 

With regard to the qualifications of a teacher 
I would say that I ‘think it a desideratum to have 
children attending to the first principles of edu- 
cation, placed under the instruction”’ of ateach- 
er who is sufficiently ‘‘learned” to understand 
thoroughly the principles of communicating 
instruction, As an instance to the contrary, | 
will mention that I have known a “mistress” to 
be turned out of school by the Committee be- 
cause she did not know how to teach children 
their alphabet; and yet she was said to be 
‘good in grammar,’’ and had, I believe, read 
Blake’s Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 
I would have a teacher thoroughly understand 
what he teaches let it be what it may. 

The subject of schools is not a suitable one 
for a ‘‘quill fight,” and for that reason I shal! 
not quarrel with “‘A Friend to good Schools;” 
but I will say to him (in all good feelings of 
course,) that ifhe does not like my ideas, let 
nim advance something better. I should think 
better of a farmer who should build one rod of 
good stone-wall, than of one who should tear 
down a dozen rods of log fence without leaving 
any thing in its place. 

I hope that this ‘‘Friend”’ will let us hear from 
him again; and in case he should, I will venture 
to hope also that he will let us know what kind 
ofa building he would erect on the ruins of mine. 

Ine. ¥. 

May 8, 1839. 

tii 
LEGAL. 
LIEN ON BUILDINGS. 

Mr Seavey:—By answering the following 
questions througly your valuable paper, you will 
oblige A Supscriper. 

1 If A, employed B, by the day to finish a 
part of his house and failed to pay him, what is 
B’s remedy—has he any claim on the house? 

2 C employed D to work tor him six months; 
but after he had worked a tew weeks, D laid by 
under a pretence of being sick, but ina few 
days went to work for E, and refused to fulfil 
his engagement with C.—Can D recover pay 
for the time he worked for C? 

In ansuer to the first question, we publish 
the statute granting to mechanics a lien on 
buildings for their wages and if A availed him- 
self of the privilege therein granted him he has 
a just lien upon the house of B, but not other- 
wise. His claim.is against A, and his security ts 
the same as in all other ordinary cases of debt. 

Be it enacted, That when any contract 61 





agreement shall be hereafter made,in writing (o 
by parol,) for the erecting, repairing or alter- 
ing any house or other building or thetr appur- 
tenances; or for furnishing labor or matetials 
for the purposes aforesaid, the person or persous 
who shall in pursuance of such contract or agree- 
ment, have furnished work, labor or materials 
for such purpose, shall! have a lien to secure the 
payment of the same upon such house or build- 
ing, and the lot of land om which the sanre 
stands, and upon the right of redeeming the 
same, when it shall have been conveyed in mot- 
gage—and the lien hereby ereated shall contin- 
ue and be in furce fur the space of ninety days 
from the time when payment shall become dve 
fur the work, labor or materials as aforesaid. 

The person or persons, furnishing such labor 
or materials may secure their lien aforesaid, by 
attachment of said house, building land and the 
right of redeeming the same, within said time ol 
ninety days, and said attachment shall have pre- 
cedence of all other attachments, where no 
such lien exists. 

When the debtor shall tender to the person 
or persons, furnishing such labor or materials, 





the sum justly due to him or them, said house 
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building, land and the right of redeeming the 
game shall be discharged from said lien. 

All Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act, be and the same are 
hereby repealed. (Approved by the Govornor 
March 25, 1837.) 


In reply to his second question, we publish 
the digest of a decision of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, which conclusively settles this point that 
D cannot recover any pay. There are a num- 
ber of other cases reported in other States which 
confirm this opinion, ‘A person agreed to 
work for another a year for 120 dollars and be- 
fore the expiration of the year left his service 
without his consent or any fault on his part. 
It was held that he could recover nothing for 
his services.” 


i 
TAXES, 

Mr Seavey:—Will you answer the following 
question through the Legal Department of your 
paper and thereby oblige a friend, and 

A Supscriper. 

Is a fat swine over 6 months old which is cal- 
culated for the butcher in some three or four 
weeks from the first day of May exempt from 
being taxed if known by the Assessors, or can 
atax be collected if such property is not taken 
into the valuation. 


No, such swine is not exempt from taxation 
and the assessors are guilty of neglect of duty 
ifthey donot tax him; although we presume 
that inthe whole valuation of atown, a swine 
being left out would not alter the ratio per 
cent, of the tax, as it may be ‘overlaid not ex- 
ceeding five per cent and consequently would 
not render the tax illegal: but the assessors are 
bound by the oath of their office and their duty 
to assess the tax equally on all property both per- 
sonal and real, thatcomes to their knowledge, 
that is not enumerated in the law exempting 
certain goods and chattels from taxation, 


—fa-—_ 
SCHOOL DISTRICT CLERK. 


Mr Seavey:—What is the use, and what the 
appropriate duties of a School district Clerk? 
Scuoout AGENT. 
The statute, chapter 117, Sec. 11, authorises 
the inhabitants of School Districts to hold meet- 
ings and choose a clerk who shall be sworn to 
the faithful performance of the duties of his of- 
fice before a Justice of the Peace or the mod- 
erator of said meeting and adds ‘‘it shall be the 
duty of such clerk to make a fair record of all 
the votes passed at any meeting of said district 
aud to certify the same when required.” We 
lind no other duty expressly pointed out in’ the 
statute, but as an officer of a body corporate he 


is, in consideration of that office bound to per-| 


form all the duties usually devolving upon sim- 
ilar officers of like corporate bodies, except such 
duties as are specifically, assigned to some 
other officer or officers, 





PREIBRVBS AWD TWbbYW. 








Preparation of molasses for preserving fruit.—T ake 
S pounde molasses, bright New Orleans or Sugar 
ifouse, 8 pounds pure water, 1 1b. coarsely powdered 
charcoal, boil for 20 minutes, then strain through fine 
itannel, double—put it again in a kettle with the white 
ofan egg, and boil gently til it form a syrup of prop- 
er consistence, and strain again. 

T’o clarify Sugar for Sweeemeats.— Break as much 
a required i jarge lumps, and put a pound to a half a 
pint of water in a bowl, and it will dissolve better than 
when broken small. Set it over the fire, and the well 
whipt white of an egg ; let it boil up, and, when ready 
torn over, pour a little cold water in to give it a 
check ; but when it rises a second time, take it off the 
‘re, and set it by in the pan a quarter of an hour, dur- 
ing which the foulness will sink to the bottom, "and 
leave a black scum on the top, which taken off gently 
with a skimmer anc pour the syrup into a vessel very 
quickly from the sediment. 

_ To green fruits for preserving or pickling. Take 
P'ppins, apricots, pears, plumbs, peaches, while green, 
for the first, or radish-pods, French beans for the lat- 





ter, and cucumbers for beth processes :and put them 
with vine-leaves under an oven, into a block-tm pre- 
serving pan, with spring water to cover them, and then 
the tin cover to exciude all air. Set it on the side of 
a fire, and when they begin to simmer, take them off, 
ur off the water, and if not green, put fresh leaves 
when cold,and repgatthe same. Take them out care- 
fully with a slice ; they are to be pealed, and the done 
according to the receips for the several modes, 

T'’o candy any sort of Fruit. When finishing in the 
syrup, put a layer into a new sieve, and dip it suddenly 
into hot water, to take off the syrup that hangs about 
it ; patit ona napkin before the fire to drain, and then 
do some more in the sieve. Have ready sifted doub- 
led refined sugar, which sift over the truit on all sides 
till quite white. Setiton the shallow end of sieves 
in alight warm oven, and turn it two or three times. 
It must not be cold tilldry. Watch it carefully, and it 
will be beautiful. 

To preserve Strawberries whole. ‘Take equal 
weights of the fruit and double-refined sugar ; lay the 
former in a large dish, and sprinkle halfthe sugar in 
fine powder over ; give a gentle shake to the dish, that 
the sugar may touch the undersides of the fruit. Next 
day make a thin syrup with the remainder of the su- 
gar, and instead of water, allow one pint of red cur- 
rant juice to’every pound of strawberries ;in this sim- 
mer them until sufficiently jellied. 

T'o preserve Strawberries in Wine. Put a quantity 
of the finest large strawberries into a large gooseber- 
ry bottle, and strew in three large spoonfuls of fine su- 
gar ; fill up with Maderia wine, or fine sherry. 


Salubrious qualities of the Strawberry. Every friend 
to the fair will be glad to diffuse the knowledge ofa 
pleasant dentifrice, and infallible sweetner of the 
breath. The common strawberry in a ripe state, 
when rubbed upon the teeth and gums, has these 
most agreeable influences, and becomes more effica- 
cious if eaten freely. The celebrated Linnaeus cur- 
ed himself of gout by persevering ina regimen of 
strawberries. 

T'o preserve Currants for Tarts. Put a pound of 
sugar into a preserving pan, for every pound and a 
quarter of currants, with a sufficient quantity of juice 
of currants to dissolve the sugar; when it boils, skim 
it and put in your currants, and boil them tll they 
are very clear.—Put themina jar, cover them with 
white paper dipped in brandy, and keep them in a 
dry place. ) 


| T'o preserve Raspberries. Pick Poor raspberries in 
ja dry day, just before they are fully ripe; lay them on 
|a dish, beat and sift their weight of fine sugar, and 
strew it over them. To every quart of raspberries, 
take a quart of red currant jelly, and put to it its 
weight of fine sugar; boil and skimit well, then put 
in your raspberries, and give them a scald. Take 
them off and let them stand for two hours; then set 
| them on again, and scald until they look clear. 


T'o preserve Pears, Plums, Damsons, &c. for T'arts 
land Pies. Gather them when fu!l grown and just as 
'they begin toturn. Pick one third of the largest out 
and put to them as much water as will cover them, 
| boil and skim them.—When the fruit is boiled soft; 
| strain it through a coarse sieve, and to every quart of 
| this liquor put a pound and a half of sugar; boil and 
skim it, and then throw in your fruit; just give them 
a scald, take them off the fire, and when cold put 
them into bottles with wide mouths, pour your syrup 
over them, lay a piece of white paper dipped in sweet | 
oil over them, and cover tight. 








| Currant Jelly for sickness. Pick your currants 
| very carefully, and if it be necessary to wash them, 
be sure they are thoroughly drained. Place them in 
a stone jar, well covered, in a pot of boiling water. 
When cooked soft, strain them through a coarse cloth, 
add one pound of fine Havana sugar to each pound of 
‘the jelly, put into a jar and cover as above. Or you 
\may break your currants with a pestle and squeeze 
l them through acloth. Puta pint ofclean sugar toa 
| pint of juice, and boil it very slowly, till it becomes 
ropy. 

T'o dry Cherries the best way. 'To every five pounds 
of cherries stoned, weigh one of sugar double-refined. 
Put the fruit into the preserving pan with very little 
water, make both scalding hot ; take the fruit out & 
immediately dry them ; put them into the pan again, 
strewing the sugar between each layer of cherries; let 
it stand to melt ; then set the pan on the fire, and 
make it scalding hot as before ; take it off, and repeat 
this thrice with the sugar. Drain them from the syr- 
up; and lay them single todry on dishes, in the sun 
or on astove. When dry, put them into a sieve, dip it 
intoa pan of cold water, and draw it instantly out 
again, and pour them on a fine soft cloth; dry them, 
and set them once more in the hot sun, or on a stove. 


dry place. This way is the best to give plumpness to 
the fruit, as well as color and flavor. 


Cherry Jam. Totwelve pounds of Kentish or duke 
cherries, when ripe, weigh one pound of sugar ; break 
the stones of part, and blanch them ; thea put them to 
the fruit and sugar, and boil ali gently till the jain 
comes clear from the pan. Pour it into China plates to 
come up dry to table. Keep in boxes with white pa- 
per between. 

Currant Jam, black red or white. Let the fruit be 
very ripe, pick it clean fromthe stalks, bruise it, and 
to every pound put three quarters of a pound of loaf- 
sugar ; stir it well and boil half an hour. 


Calf’s Feet Jelly. Boil two feet in two quarts and a 
pint of water till the feet are broken and the water 
half wasted ; strain it, and when cold, take off the fat 
and remove the jelly from the sediment; then put it 
into a saucepan, with sugar, raisin wine, lemon juice 
to your taste, and some Jemon-peal. When the flavor 
is rich, putto it the white of five eggs well beaten, 
and their shells broken. Set the sauce-pan on the 
fire, but do not stir the jelly after it begins to warm. 
Let it boiltwenty minutes after it rises to a head ;then 
pour it through a flannel jelly-bag, first dipping the 
bag in hot water to prevent wasts, and squeezing it 
quite dry. Runthe jelly through and through until 
clear ; then put it into glasses or forms. 


ing of jelly. When the mixture has boiled twenty 
minutes, throw in a tea-cupful of cold water, let it bor! 
five minutes longer ;then take the saucepan off the 
fire covered close, and keep it half an hour; after 
which it will be so clear as to need only once rnnning 
through the bag, and much waste will be saved, 

Observe, feet forall! jellies are boiled so long by the 
people who sell them, that they are less nutricious : 
they should only be scalded to take off the hair. The 
liquor will require greater care in removing the fat, 
but the jelly will be far stronger, and of course allow 
more water. Vole: jelly is equaily good made of 
cow-heels nicely cleaned ; and as they bear a Jess price 
than those of calves, and make a stronger jelly, this 
observation may be useful, 


Orange Jelly. Grate the rind of two Seville and 
two China Oranges, and two lemons, squeeze the 
juice of three of each, and strain, and add the juice of a 
quarter of a pound oflump sugar, and a quarter of a 
pint of water, and boil till it almost candies. Have 
ready a quart of isinglass-jelly made with two ouncee 4 
put to it the syrup, and boil it once up ; strain off the 
jelly, and let it stand to settle as above, before it is put 
into the mould, 

Hartshorn Jelly. Simmer eight ounces of harts- 
horn shavings with two quarts of water to one ; strain 
it, and boil it with che rinds of four China oranges and 


+both, half a pound of sugar, and the whites of six eggs 
beaten tu froth; let the jelly have three or four boils 
without stirring, and strain it through a jelly bag. 

Cranberry Jelly. Make a very stiong isinglass-je}- 
ly. When cold, mix it with a double quantity of cran- 
berry juice, pressed as directed for dressing cranber- 
ries, (see preserves ;) sweeten and boil it up ; then strain 
it into a shape. 

The sugar must be good loaf, or the jelly will not be 
clear. 

Cranberry and Rice Jelly. Boil and press the 
fruit, strain the juice and by degrees mix it into as 
much ground rice as will when boiled, thicken to a 
jelly ; boil it gently, stirring it, and sweeten to your 
taste. Put itina basin or form, and serve to eat as the 
afore-directed jelly, with milk er cream. 

Apple Jelly to serve at table, Prepare twenty gold- 
en pippins ; boil them ina pintand a half of water from 
the spring, till quite tender ; then strain the Jiquor 
through a colander. To every pint put a pound of 
fine sugar, add grated orange or lemon,then boil toa 
jelly, 

Currant Jelly, red or black. Strip the fruit and in a 
stone Jur strew them ina egauce-pan of water, or by 
boiling it on the hot earth ; strain off the liquor, and to 
every pint weigha pound of loaf-sugar ; put the latter 
in large lumps into it, in a stone or China vessel, till 
nearly dissolved; then put it in a preserving-pan ; 
simmer and skimas necessary. When it willjelly on 
a plate, put it in small jars or glasses, 


Tincture of roses.—Take the leaves ef the common 
rose place them, without pressing them, in a bottle, 
pour good spirits of wine upon them, close the bottle, 
and let it stand unti) it is required for use. This tinc- 
ture will keep for years, and yield a perfume little in- 
ferior to attar of roses ;a few drops of it wil! suffice to 
impregnate the atmosphere of @ room with a deli- 
cious odor. Common vinegar is greatly improved by 
a very small quantity being added to it.—German pa- 











Keep them in a box, with layers of white paper, in a 


per. 


The following mode will greatly facilitate the clear- 


two lemons pared thin; when cool, add the juice of 
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AGRICULTURAL: 








Original. 
Clearing away obstructions tothe Plough. 


Messrs. Editors :—About a year since,I wrote 
a short communication for the Maine Farmer, on 
the subject above named. F will now once more 
recommend this subject for the contemplation 
of farmers. Agricultural writersare very prone 
to magnify the subject on which they fteat. 
This or that subject whatever it may be is of vi- 
tal importanc tothe farmer. Ome says that In- 
dian corn is meal, meadow and manure, another 
says that the culture of roots is the foundation 
of all good husbandry, another will say that 
wheat calture is the foundation of all profitable 
agriculture. Another thinks that the raising of 
sheep is a sure method for every farmer to ob- 
tain wealth from Kittery to Calais. Another 
avers that every farmer may obtain wealth and 
independence by raising swine. Another 
thinks no branch of husbandry can equal that of 
the dairy, and many believe that silk and beet 
root sugar will make all our farmers wealthy 
from Maine to Florida, and tothe “far west.”’ 
But the real sober facts are, that the wants of a 
community are various and farther still, the far- 
mer who relies wholly on one source for his 
profits if he is not very fortunate, will at least 
sometimes lack the materials necessary to pro- 
cure dollars and cents. 

The subject above named is one really of vi- 
tal importance to every farmer. How can any 
branch of agriculture be successfully carried on 
so long as our fields are encumbered with vex- 
atious stumps, stones, roots, bushes and old 
logs. The mighty plough! that grand instru- 
ment of agriculture, if it were not an inanimate 
substance but could speak; its voice would be 
raised sufficiently to reach every ‘‘log house 
beyond the niountains’’ clear away the obstruc- 
tions! The produce raised upon an acré of ar- 
able land in asing'e year will more than pay 
the expense of clearing away all obstructions 
upon the same. ‘To eradicate stumps aiid roots 
having a proper mactrine is not a great task and 
the stones may be profitably converted into a 
fence which will never decay. If every farmer 
in the State would thoroughly clear away all 
these obstructions upon a single acre annually 
the result in a few years would be incalcufable. 

Some practice heaping up stones in the field; 
this is a slovenly practice the expense of carting 
away the small stones into some wuste place that 
is not tillable is very trifling, especially ifthe far- 
mer has a good sybstantial cart and a spry 
yoke of oxen, and is moreover resolutely deter- 
mined not to be vexed with these troublesome 
obstructions. 

Rumford, May, 1839. 


Original. 
CELLAR WALL. 


In laying the foundation wall of a house, 
many things are to be considered; as—is the 
ground clayey? is it sandy? is itlevel? is it 
bleak to the N. W. orS. E. winds? and, not 
least of all, is it wet or dry? 
soil should be well thought of, before we pro- 
ceed to this or that mode of placing the ‘‘cor- 
ner stone,”’ and raising thereon the structure 
For a wall to be well laid should be varied ac- 
cording to its situation, as to ground. Though 
it may be observed, a good wall for clay land, 
will stand in any soil. It is generally known 
that clay land is more subject to action by frost, 


The nature of the} 


than any other soil; hence the nécessity of 
much mofe skill and attention of workmanship 
in laying a foundation in such soil,’ than in any 
other. _ 

The following remarks will be mostly confio- 
ed to a wall in clayey ground; I would ob- 
serve, however, they will apply in general to 
any soil or situation. The figure in 
the margin will serve to give some core \ 
idea of the wall, asto form. Inex- C 
planatiou let it be noticed, A is the 
top of the wall; Bthe outside; C 
the inside, which should be perpen- D 
dicular; and D the bottom. As to the thick- 
ness of the wall, it shouid be proportioned ac- 
cording to its height. A cellar wall six feet 
high should be from three to three and a half 
feet, at bottom; and from one and a half to two, 
at top. The outside of the wall should be laid 
independent of the ground, as much so as the 
inside, so that it will stand of itself alone. 
And, ifit be built of roundish irregular shaped 
rocks, should be made thicker, than if built of 
prepared stones, such as split granite or. slate 
rock, There should be no irregular project- 
ing points on the outside near the top, say with- 
in reach of the frost; and it would add much, 
very much to its strength and its resistance to 
frost to have the outside, as well as the iuside 
faced or pointed with lime. The stones if flat, 
should lay level not dipping from either side 
inward; also the length should lay crosswise 
the wall. Some have sand or gravel thrown in 
on the outside, between the wall and bank, to 
prevent the frost attaching to the projecting 
points and héaving the stone. This, in my 
opinion is wrong; for sand or gravel thus pla- 
ced will conduct all water that falls upon it into 
the cellar. 


The stones should be laid the fairest side up; 
That is, suppose your stones to be one side con- 
vex, the other flat, the flat side should be laid 
up; asthe wall will stand fitmer because the 
trigs are not so @sily jarred out. I have seen 
cellar walls built thicker at the top than at the 
bottom, being exattly the reverse of the above 
figure. In this case, it must be sipported b 
the outward lurch, otherwise it would fall, be- 
ing’ ‘‘all top «nd no bottom like the Plymouth 
gentlemen.”” This is folly in the extreme, for 
the least moving of the ground by frost, or in 
any other way, will affect the wall and it will 
be likely to tumble down. Great care should 
be had’to avoid any thing of this kind in a’ wet 
clay soil. Indeed, it should bé laid so as when 
the frost heaves, it will lift the ground from’ the 
wall, as would be the case, of one laid aécor- 
ding to the figute above. 


‘These are a‘ few of the many things to be con- 
sidered in laying a cellar wall—hastily and im- 
perfectly written’ as they are;—they will proba- 
bly appear nothing more than common place to 
many of the readers of the Farmer; neverthe- 
less, if they serve, but to’awaken further re- 
flection upon the subject it will not be labor in 
vain. At some future time I may again resume 
the subjest. 

West Sidney, March 15, 1839. 


P.S. In my communication of Marcly 16, 
which appeared in the Farmer of May 4, (just 
received) you will please read in second para- 
graph first line for mufwal, mental. The sen- 
tence will then'stand thus—‘‘as I imagine mien- 


ical to the body, &c. 


. a 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FATHER & SON. 


Frank. TF have been reading the history of 
the Island of Jersey. That must be a beauti- 
ful spot, and if the observation be correct, that 
high rents make good farmers, they must be 
first rate, that’s certain: $25 an acre rent, must 
make good managers too—their Husbandry must 
be equal to their Agriculture. 


tal employ is as healthful to the mind, as phys- | 
B. F. W. 











Father, Tum gladto find that you have not 


ne 


forgotton the definitioa of the terms, Agricukure 
and Husbandry. 

Frank. I should be sorry if I did not remem- 
ber, that Agriculture is the art of raising Crops; 
Husbandry, the art of preserving and expend- 
ing them. 

Father, Very well: and now for some ae- 
count of both, as they are practiced in that 
School of Industry, as it might very properly be 
termed. My observations are the resu!t of five 
years residence, during which I had the happi- 
ness of enjoying friendly communication with 
many of the first agriculturists in the island, 

Frank. I have heard that many of their farms 
are not more than a few acres, and sometimes 
consist of one field only: how do they contrive 
to obtain the means of existence from so smal! a 
quantity of land? 

Farther. Generally speaking, by selling their 
produce and living upon the refuse. They eat 
very little animal food, a standing dish with the 
poorer sort, being cabbage leaves cut small, and 
boiled in water; and when done enough, hog’s 
lard is added, and it is then eaten with bread 
made of barley and wheat flour. All their farms 
are small; my first introduction was to the larg- 
est farmer in a whole parish, who occupied thir- 
ty-six acres only; he didnot conceive that any 
man could possibly manage more; and when 
my friend told him [ had known farms of 1000 
acres, he replied, ‘Oh, he mistakes, he means 
100!’ As you say, many of their farms consist 
of one field only, yet upon this, they contrive to 
raise almost all the different crops; first a strip 
of wheat, another of barley, and another of vats 
always one of parsneps and the English bean, 
mixed; then their indispensable potatoe crop, 
with beans planted at wide intervals; a strip of 
clover, or hay for their next years wheat tilth, 
and present keep of the cow, and sometimes a 
small patch of Lucerne. Their gardens yield 


them vegetables, amongst which is the Jersey 
kuil, which grows to the height of eight or ten 


feét, throw out broad leaves, which they strip 
during the whole summer, and these are fed to 
the cow, to the’ pigs, to the weaning calf, aud 
ahd to themselves, indiscriminately ; the quanti- 


Y | ty of food which they yield is truly astonishing, 


and it is peculiar to them to flourish about as 
well under the shade of trees as in the open 

round—a fortunate circumstance, as the whole 
island’ might almost be considered one vast ap- 
ple orchard, from which an incredidle quantity 
of cider is made for exportation. 

A great part of their wheat is sold at the 
market, in measures called cabots, containing 
about half a bushel each; and they have a very 
simple way of separating the finest portion of the 
crop for this purpose, which is, by taking every 
littlé sheaf, and giving it a few strokes on a bas- 
rel lying on its side; these sheaves are the: 
laid by, to be clean threshed by the flail at some 
future time, and this is always done by lamp 
light, during the winter evenings! This inferi- 
or wheat, mixed witly barley furnishes their ows 
bread: The beans and oats are ground tog et!- 
er, and fed to their fatting hogs; they are at 
first fed with parsneps in their raw state, afier- 
wards these are boiled mixed with brah, ax! 
then eomes the finishing of oats and beane. 
Their pork is géberally sold at the market, the 
head, feet, entrails aud lard, being kept for 
home consumption. Their potatoes suppiy 
them with a great portion’ of their food, as_ also 
the cow, pigs and’ poultry; but the chief part o! 
these are sold for exportation, to the Brazils, 
as well as to England, as they are noted for 
their excellence. 


But what they most value themselves upon is, 
the management of the |milch cow; she is the 
darling of the family, and no wonder, fur upon 
her they seem to depend for life and breath and 
all things, andif ever the Jerseymen become 
idolators, they will assuredly worship the milc/s 


cowe 
Frank. I have heard that those little cows 
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which are called Alderneys, are brought from 
the island of Jersey, and that none are allowed 
to be exported without a printed certificate, de- 
scribed age and color, by whom bred, and to 
whom sold, and that all this is attested before a 
magistrate, who signs the document. 

Father. Ali this is true; and by these means 
they have preserved the breed pure and unmix- 
ed, a matter of great consequence to them; it is 
hardly credible what a great number of these 
cows are exported to England every year, 
where, if they are very handsome, they bring 
great prices. They area most valuable breed 
for the dairy, and astonishing accounts of their 

roduce of butter is well attested—two, on high 

eep, fia the neighborhood of London, gave 
nineteen pounds of butter each per week! Ev- 
ety farmer therefore, rears a heifer every year 
forthe Eaglish market, and this system alone, 
has beer the means of raising a fortune to ma- 
ny a peor man in that place where, if a man has 
more than he expends he is accounted rich; and 
this is the proper acceptation of the term riches 
—not what a man spends but what he saves. 

Their agriculture too is excellent; they never 
fallow, uor do they ever sow wheat but in the 
spring, and yet, while the average of this crop 
for Devonshire is sixteen bushels per acre only, 
and for the Isle of Wight twenty-one bushels, 
the average for Jersey is thirty-seven! Their 
average crop of potatoes is 29,077 lbs. per acre 
and of a quality superior to all others; but this 
superiority ia quantity and quality is owing, 
first, to their excellent so:l, and then to their 
system of spade labor, and after that to the cul- 
ture bestowed by their plough, which, although 
heavy aud awkward in appearance, is remarka- 
bly well adapted to their fine deep soils. 

Their chief wheat tilth, is hay land or clover 
stubble; this is skim ploughed late in the au- 
tumn, or during the winter; early inthe spring 
it is well harrowed, and upon this ts spread 
dung or compost, or the ashes of sea weed, and 
it is then turned down by a very shallow furrow, 
the plough on repassing, taking a deeper fur- 
row from the bottom of the trench, and turning 
it upon it; thus the landis, properly speaking, 
trenched; and upon this is sown wheat, three 
and a half bushels per acre, a very large quan- 
tity of seed, but as there is not time for it to til- 
ler or spread, as winter sown wheat is expected 
to do, itis necessary to sow very thickly. I 
have no where seen crops of wheat so thick and 
free from blight, which I attribute to sowing on 
a highly manured seed bed, the crop coming up 
and growing away so rapidly as to defy the or- 
dinary cold blasts of spring. [have known the 
crop ripe in little more than three months from 
the time of sowing; even with wheat of the com- 
mon red and white species, while the kind 
known as the French tres mois, (three months,) 
the real frilicum estivum, is often cut in that 
time. I should sav, in Jersey they never turn 
down whole surfaces, but skim plough them, let 
(hem lie for a time, well harrow the sod, and 
turn it down, either by a shallow or a thicker 
furrow: but this mode would be impracticable 
by any but such a plough as the one they use, 
the fen or wing of which is attached to the mould 
plate, and cuts to the width of fourteen inches; 
the whole instrument being very heavy. 

As they keep a latge stuck of cows and 
calves during the winfer, it is necessary that 
thev should be provided with food for them; and 
their management for a full crop of turneps is 
éxcellent; immediately on carrying their first 
¢rop of clover hay, they skim plough the land, 
hatrow the sod, dress it with compost, and turn, 
it in as above described, and sow turnep seed 
broadcast} and E have néver w'tnesséd finer 
ctops; they are partial to the tankard species, 
which come to an amazing size. Thus, in ex- 
ehange for a precatious second crop of clover, 
they secure a Monntain of roots, for the support 
of their stock during the whole of winter, and 
the land is in the finest order for 4 spring crop, 
ulways wheat, often seeded with clover, 





Frank. The large quantities of sea weed, or 
braik, as it is called in the history, must add 
amazingly to their stock of manure, without ad- 
ding at all to the growth of weeds, a lamentable 
evil, where much stable and barn yard manure 
is used; I should suppose they would also be 
lasting in their effects. 

Father. The sea braik, as well as the ashes 
from it, are in universal request, but their 
effects are exhausted the first year; there are, 
however, inexhaustible supplies; not a storm 
arises, but the shores are covered with them, 
rolled into heaps, in some places as large as 
their carts, A great many families residing on 
the sea shores, obtain a living merely by drying 
and burning them for their ashes, which they 
exchange with the farmers for wheat and bar- 
ley. But the chief supply is obtained from the 
rocks, with which the island is entirely sur- 
rounded: these are not permitted to be cut oft- 
ener than twice a year, inthe spring and au- 
tumn; the precise time being declared publicly 
in open court, and then the period is limited to 
a few days only, during which time, however, 
all is hurry and bustle; every horse and cart is 
put into requisition, and thousands of persons of 
all ages and both sexes, rush towards the sea} 
and in a very short time in the spring cutting, 
every meadow is covered with the black weeds; 
as well as a great portion of the arable land; 
and if rain falls immediately, they dissolve into 
a jelly-like substance, and wash away; if no 
rain falls, however, they dry up, and are then 
raked off, to be burnt for their ashes; in either 
case the effect is instantaneous, the grass grows 
remarkably quick, nor is it so liable to be alf- 
fected by a season of drouth: its quality too, 
partakes of the nature of that from salt marshes. 
On their arable land, these weeds are immedi- 
ately ploughed in, by means of their fine plough 
which turns the land topsy turvey, and oats and 
barley, and other crops, are sown on a soil 
which, every morning, for a long time after, is 
found reeking like a hot bed, occasioned by the 
fermentation of the sea weed. 

The autumn cutting is used chiefly as fuel 
for the winter, being dried and stacked near the 
house for that purpose; the ashes being care- 
fully preserved in some dry place, for the wheat 
oe in the spring. | 

rank. I have heard that meat smoked with 
sea weed, acquires a very peculiar flavor, very 
anlike that cured by the smoke of wood, and 
that it is much sooner cured, a few days being 
sufficient for the purpose. 

Father. It is true, and this difference might 
in a measure, arise from the circumstance, that 
the alkali from sea weed and all other marine 
plants, is soda, while that from wood, and all 
land vegetables, is pot ash; they also contaim 
much animal matter, as well as marine salt; 
certain ft is the smoke which arises during their 
combustion, is much more pungent than that 
arising from the burning of wood. 

Perhaps the Island of Jersey is one .of the 
most fertile spots in Europe; its climate too is 
proverbially healthy, although it has the charac- 
ter of being very moist, many persons declaring 
that it rains there 300 days in the year; these 
rnins are, however, chiefly confined to the 
nights, the succeeding days being bright and 
sunny. This circumstance has, however, com- 
pelled them to adopt a peculiar mode of manage- 
ment im the saving of their crops, which it 
would be wellto adopt in many other places; 
none of their grain is permitted to lie abroad af- 


fully tied in sheaves, and is built up into small 
stacks in the field, every evening, so much as 
has been ¢ut during the day; and here it is per- 
mitted to remain until it is perfectly dry; when 
it is removed to the barn; they, however, adopt 
thé same mode with theif, hay, which is improp- 
et, for the removal of these stacks, puts a stop 
to the fermentation of the hay, and is highly det- 
timental fo its quality. 

Frank, Ihave heard that in Jersey there are 





no taxes; that their own magistrates frame the 
laws, and that the government is independent 
of England—that it is, in fact, a little republic! 

Fother. In some respects it is—much that 
relates to its peculiar and extremely interesting, 
and [ shall feel a'‘pleasure in renewing the con- 
versation at some future opportunity. In the 
mean time we must practice what we preach; 
we must make hay while the sun =. . 

The Farmer’s Cabinet. 

— 
THE BUTTER DAIRY. 


The temperature of about 52 degrees, which 
appears to be the mean temperature of good 
spring water, is probably the most appropriate 
for obtaining the greatest quantity of cream 
from milk. Hence, springs with houses over 
them for the security of the milk, and as much 
as possible to preserve the temperature of the 
water unchanged by the influence of the atmos- 
phere. The object of keeping milk at a low 
temperature is to prevent the acetous fermenta- 
tion taking place in the whey portion of the 
milk, and the production of acetous aeid which 
would produce the coagulation of the eurd, and 
thereby prevent the cream from rising to the 
sutface, for although cream is of an oily nature, 
arid does not mix with a strong affinity for the 
other components of the milk, and although 
specifically lighter it réquires considerable time 
to produce the effect. ‘The object of creaming 
milk is to save trouble in ehuvning, by conceh- 
trating and reducing the cream toa much small- 
er compass. Sour creum yields butter much 
easier than sweet, the whey having passed the 
acetous fermentation anc produced a coagulum 
of the curd. The properties of the other two 
constituents of the cream having beén subjected 
to a change, thereby lessening the affinity that 
formerly existed between the partieles of this 
cream, the oily particles are sooner brought in- 
to contact by agitation, and batter obtained. —- 
Farmers’ Cabinet. 

ere 
AUTUMNAL MARROW SQUASH.: 

Mr Editor :—This vegetable was introduced 
here six years sincte, Six sweds werd received 
from a Mrs Tucker near Northampton, enclos- 
ed in a letter to her nephew, Mr Geo. €C. Cook 
of Salem, by the nate of Vegetable’ Marrow; 
this being, however, the name df @ summer 
squash lohg since cultivated in‘ Europe, of a 
gourd shapé, the namie Autumnal was applied 
to it here. [have endeavored to ascertain its 
origin but without success; it is ptobably a hy- 
brid, accidentally produced in that’ stction of 
the country, This variety, when pure, avera- 
ges from eight to tenlbs, They are so inclined 
to mix with the tribe of squashes (the crook- 
neck excepted) that they are fast disappearing 
from out gardens; the cotirse which I have ta- 
ken to preserve this variety pure has been to 
sow a few seeds very late inthe summer, as far 
from all others as possibl¢é. One of the most 
singular effects produced by mixing the Au- 
tumnal' Marrow with the Valparaiso is, that af- 
ter the first season they will produce a large, 
coarse grained and very sweet squash, and the 
seed from the said mixture in the following season 
generally @ small and worthless variety. The 
true Autumnal Marrow will, in a favorable sea- 
son, be fit for the table in six weeks from its 
setting fruit; and isthen anexcellent summer 
squash, and we still consider it, when pure, the 


* : er finest winter squash’ known. Yours, 
ter it ts cut, even for a single night; it is care- | 


NV. E. Farmer.| J. M. 1. 
—>>——- 

Pumpkins. There is perhaps no vegetable 
cultivated which yields a better returm, eonsid- 
ering the amount of labor required, than the 
pumpkin. It has ever been cultivated among 
us, and yet its value does not seem to be fully 
appreciated [It is usually planted with corn; 
but some farmers have recommended planting 
separately, as the pumpkins ripen much better 
and yield more. The cost of seed is a mero 





































































































































































































MAINE FARMER, 








trifle compared with many other crops. 
loads in the full form a valuable addition to the 
farmer’s stock of food for feeding swine and 
cattle. 
—_—_—— 
Sugar Beets and Ruta Baga, A correspon- 
dent of the Farmers’ Cabinet says; ‘‘ I culti- 
vated both, in order to arrive by experiment at 
some conclusion as to their relative value; the 
season has been unpropitious for all root crops, 
itis said; as for mel cannot complain; one 
sixteenth of an acre planted with beets without 
manure (but ina deep rich soil) twice ploughed, 
and four times harrowed, gave 65 bushels; at 
the rate of 1040 bushels per acre. One fourth 
of an acre of ruta baga on an inferior piece of 
ground on which was put three two horse loads 
of manure, twice plonghed and three times har- 
rowed, gave 120 bushels; equal to 480 bushels 
per acre. The drought, the turnip flea, and 
grass-hoppers injured the ruta bagas very mucd, 
yet with a fair chance, I firmly believe my quar- 
ter acre would have yielded 250 bushels. — As 
to the relative value of the rival crops, [ cannot 
say any thing with accuracy farther than that 
when our stock of beets was exhausted, and 
we commenced feeding the ruta bagas, although 
I have not been able to detect any difference in 
the quantity of milk in the pails, the quantity of 
butler on the second week of turnip feed was re- 
duced one third, at which point it still continues; 
the quality is about the same.”’ 
be Bild 
Canada Thisiles.—These pests may be de- 
troyed by cutting them close to the ground, and 
sprinkling salt on them at the rate of five bush- 
els to the acre. A better way, perhaps, is to 
put the ground in a good state for mowing, sow 
on grass seed, and mow it every year while the 
thistles are in bloom. It may be mowed twice 
in one year if required. The thistles, when 
properly cured, are considered nearly equal to 
clover hay, by some farmers, as fodder. Few 
if anv ean be found in three or four years, after 
being treated in this manner. 
Ee + tne 
It is better to set your bean poles in the 
ground and plant the beans around them, than 
to insert the poles after the beans are up, as the 
roots are injured by them. 


A few | 


SUMMARY. 








| A serious eccident happened on board the steamboat | its cost is to be £500. This is about 


George Collier on the/6th inst. on her passage from 
New Orleans to St Louis, Mo. 

At half past one o/clock on*he morning of the 6th 
inst. when within about eighty miles of Natches, the 
piston-rod gave w7y, which broke the forward cylinder 
head, and carried away a part of the boiler stands. 
The steam whicy escaped, scalded thirty-five persons, 
twenty-six of whom died the same day. A list of the 
dead 1s subjoinéd :— 

/Vames of those who died. 

T J Spaulding, fireman, of St. Charles, Mo; Charles 
Brooks, deck passenger, residence unknown ; William 
Blake do. of Boston, Mass: Crissian Herring do. Ger- 
many ; Mrs E Welsh and two children, do, New Or- 
leans ; John O’Brien and wife do. New Orleans ; Sel- 
don J Brocque do. Poland, Ky. ; John Ideda do, France 
David J Rose, do. New Orleans; Dederick Groe, do, 
Germany ; Dederick Kross, do Boston Mass. ; Joseph 
B Bossuit do, Boston, Mass. Joseph Lowrance do. 
Park county, la. ; Peter S.nith, do New Orleans ; Char- 
lotte Fletcher and brother, do England ; Bilch, 
fireman, unknown ; and six persons whose names are 
unknown 





Shipwreck and four lives lost. ‘The Schr. Cevo, Capt 
Pelatiah Barter (53tons) on her return from fishing 
with 100 quint. fish came in contact with the Steamer 
Huntress Capt Kimball about 1 o’clock on Saturday 
morning last, and sunk almost instantly, carrying down 
four of the crew viz. Jonathan Osgood, Richard Triton 
James M Donald and Nathaniel Remby, though Capt. 
Kimbal) made every effort in his power to save them. 
Capt. Barter saved himself by clinging to the boat, & 
the boy Winthrop Sargent was picked up nearly ex- 
hausted. Capt Kimball, officers and crew and the 
passengers generously contributed one hundred dol- 
lars and presented it to Capt. Barter and the boy. 

We understand the protest of Capt Kimball, with a 
fall account of all the circumstances will soon be pre- 
pared,—Ken. Jour 


Rumors of T'rouble—We have been favored with 
the perusal of a letter dated at St. Croix, No. 10 May 
14, from a gentleman at that place, who writes that 
McLaughlin has been at Fish River, which is about 50 
miles from No. 10 with 40 men and ordered off, by let- 
ter, Capt Nye and his men, about 30 in number ; they 
went down the river it is supposed for reinforcement. 
The letter adds, * We immediately sent one express 
to Fort Fairfield for men, and one Col. Jarvis, inform- 
ing him of the facts, and started a boat load of men, 
ammunition and provisions for the seat of war.” The 
writer further adds, “ We say Fish River country by 
the arrangement belongsto us, we have sent a férce 





—<—ir— 
INNOCULATION OF CHEESE. 

The following was communicated by John 
Robinson, Esq., Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Edinburg, to the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, from whose transactions it is transcribed 
for the Cabinet. 

If it be required to communicate to a new 
cheese the flavor and appearance of an old one, 


| 


there to secure the timber, take off trespassers, and 
exercise jurisdiction.”—Bangor Whig. 


Wilbur the murderer of Barber, who escaped from 
the jail of Madison County New York tas been re- 
taken. 

A Committee of the Connecticut House of Repre- 
sertatives have recommended an appropriation of 
$24,000, for the Wesleyan Seminary at Middie- 
town. 





it may be doné by the insertion in the new cheese | 
of portions of the old one containing blue mould. | 
The little scvuop which is used in taking samples | 
of cheese, is a ready means of performing the | 
operation, by interchanging ten or a dozen of | 
the rolls which it extracts, and placing them so 
as to disseminate the germ of the blue mould all 
over the cheese, ‘ 

A new cheese treated in this way, and well 
covered up from the air for a few weeks, be- 
cemes thoroughly impregnated with the 
mould, and generally with a flavor hardly to be 
distinguished from the old onc. 

In selecting cheeses for this operation, I have 
chosen them dry, and free from any unpleasant 
taste; and I never failed in obtaining a good 
result, although sometimes, when the old cheese 
had decayed matter mixed with the blue mould, 
the flavor and appearance of the inoculated 
cheese differed a good deal from that of the pa- 
rent one. ‘ 

[ have sometimes treated half a Lanarkshire 
cheese in this way, and have left the other half 
in its natural state; and have been much amus- 
ed with the rks of my triends on the stri- 
king superiority of the English over the Scots 


Niggardly. The Mercantile Journal of Boston says 


} é . 
thatan Irishman, on Tuesday, stopped at the risk of 


his life, a horse which was running away with a vehe- 
cle in which were two men, and that the men, deeply 
grateful for the rescue, generously rewarded him with 
the enormous sum of six end a quarter cents !! The 
lives of such mean spirited fellows were hardly worth 
preserving.—Perhaps they put a properestimate upon 
them themselves, in valuing them at thre? cents 
apiece. 


It is stated, in the N Y papers, that Mr Leggett, | 
formerly enitor of the Evening Post, and afterwards of 
the Plain Dealer, has been appointed Charge D’ Af- 
fairs to Guatimala, In one powtof view, says the N 
Y Star, the station is highly desirable to a scholar and 
antiquarian. Near Guatimala are the ruins of ihe great 
city of Palenqna, and other vestages of antiquity— 
great subjects fur inspection and exploring. 


Penitentiary revolt’ Some of the convicts in the 
Batan Rouge Penitentiary, got upa revolton. the 3d 
inst. It was speedily quelled, after shooting one or 
two of the ringleaders. 


The President of the U S has recognized Frederick 
Rodewald as Consul of the Republic of Hamburgh, at 
Baltimore, Md. 


Tron Houses. They talk, in ‘Great Britian of ap- 
plying Iron to the building of houses.—The Glasgow 
Chronicle has noticed an elegant plan ofa sea cortst 





qae.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


House in that place. The plan referred to has six 
rooms, a kitchen, and other conveniences, for the sum 
of £250. If the house is a double one, of fifteen rooms 
if the price, 
says the Boston Courier, of a common house of simi- 
lar accommodations, and the buildings cam be ready to 
possess in two months. 

Flower garden—Tulips.—Keep the sun from them 
this month : as much water as you please round about 
them, but none on the flower itself. 

Dahlias.—T he same precaution as for Pulips. A- 
void giving water to the root, but the earth sprinkled 
around them will do good. 

Geraniums.—N ineteen people out of twenty keep 
their Geraniums all winter standing in , and yet 
do not shift them in May ; this they should do, and let 
the pots be one size larger. 

General Jackson.—The Nashville Banner of the Ist 
inst. says that the citizens of Nashville had the pleas- 
ure yesterday of seeang Ex-President Jackson walk- 
ing about their streets in better health than he has en- 
joyed for years. He returned to the Hermitage in 
the evening. 

Messrs Milton & Slocumb, Tailors of Boston, have 
given Daniel Webster a tull suit of American clothes, 
to appear out in, in. Europe. ; 

The Quebec Prisoners —The N Y Commerciai 
learns from the Ogdensburg Times, that on the even- 
ing of the 4th inst. seven of the eight Americans taken 
at Amherstburg in January, 1838, who have been con- 
fined in the citadel at Quebec, for the last 16 months, 
were set at liberty on the boundary line, at St Regis 
Among the liberated are Abraham W Partridge of 
Augusta, Maine, and Squire Thayer of Burlington, Vt. 
General Sutherland. says the Commercial, “ was of the 
party, from Quebec to Cornwall, but at the latter place 
it was discovered that his name was not in the order 
for their liberation—probably an accidental omission— 
and he was therefore, detained until further orders 
should be received.” 

Samuel Hall about 40°years of age, and formerly of 
Northport Me. was found dead in Boston recently. 
He was an intemperate man and is supposed to have 
|died ina fit, caused bygmtemperance. 
| Fire in Concord.—The dwelling house in Concord 
|(N H) oceupied by Capt Samuel Blake, Jr. and Mr 
Leavitte C Virgin, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday 
morning last, about 4 o’clock. 

Loss of Messrs Virgin and Blake is about $3000, of 
which $1350 were covered by insurance. 


“The ship Edward Quesnel, William Wood, master, 
of Fall river with 2200 bbls. oil, (1400 sperm) went on 
shore four miles east of Amagansett, East Hampton, 
about 12 0’clock on Monday night Jast. 2d mate and 
6 men drowned ; to bodies have been picked up— 
vessel broke, and the oil floating along shore most of 
which will be lost.’—Sag Harbor Corrector. 

Steam in the West.—The whole number of steam- 
boats now on the western and south-western waters, is 
estimated at 408, 





| Good The captains of the two southern steam- 
boats, the North Carolina and C. Vanderbilt, which 
came in coilision, are both suspended, until the board 
of directors can institute an inquiry mntothe causes of 
| the accident. 


| Flour.—-Flour was selling at Alexandria on the 14th 
|from wagons and vessels at $6,55,—from stores at 
%6,75. 

At Philadelphia the market on the 15th wes very 
i dull.— Western flour sold as low as $6,62. Fectors 
were holding at 86 a $7,75 and drooping. 





| 


Things I like to see.—I like to see 4 young man fond 
of ladies’ society. 

] like to see the ladies encourage young men, more 
on account of their good character, than their good 
clothes. , 

] like to see a young man wear his old coat until he 
can afiord to buy a new one. 

I like to see economy without meanness—when you 
are invited to take a rice, ’tis as little as you can do 
to pay the toll. 

I like to see a man’s income exce] his expenditures ; 
tis more disreputable to be seen in the custody of an 
officer, than to be considered poor. 

I like to see a young man attend to business first, 
and pleasure afterwards. 

1 like a good reputation ; it is the best capital in any 
business, 

J like sincerity—the genuine article, not the coun- 


_terfeit hyprocrisy. 


The N ¥ Express says, that Mr Ellis U S Minister 
to Mexico, had been formerly received on board the 
Constitution with the firing of cannon, &c, as is usual 
in such cases. The Constitution sails to-day for the 





cottage made of fron, hung upin the Tontine Coffee 


head quarters of the Mexican Government. 
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Mr F Pettrick a talented sculpture of Washington, 
js about to execute for that city a statue of General 
Washinton in white marble at a cost of $5000° He 
has completed the model for the statue, which is said 
to be very fine. 

Idleness.—Lord Chatham writes to his nephew at 
Cambridge—* Vitanda est improba Siren, Desida | 
desire may be affixed to the curtains of your bed, and 
tothe walls of yourchambers. If you do not rise ear- 
ly,you can never make apy progress worth any thing. 
If you do not set apart your hours of reading ;if you 
suffer yourself, or any one else, to break in upon them, 
your day will slip through your hands, unprofitable & 
frivolous, unpraised by all you wish to please and re- 
ally unenjoyed by yourself.” 


The Steamboat Rhine, it is stated ir the St Louis 
Republican of the 4th inst. when nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Gasconade river, buist both her boilors, 
fortunately injuring no one. 


A destructive Hail Storm, we learn from the New- 
ark N J Eagle, occurred on the afternoon of Thursday 
9th inst. a few miles northwest of that place. At 
Whippany, the fruit was mostly destroyed, and the 
gardens all received more or less injury—115 lights 
were broken out of the Methodist church, and 75 out 
of the Presbyterian church. Scarcely a house escaped 
without the loss of 5 or 20. In some places tae hail 
fell to the depth of fifteen inches—the size varying 
from that ofa pea to a black walnut. In Monroe, two 
miles westward, large trees were blown down ; and in 
Dover, farther to the north west, the ravages were 
still greater. The storm continued about half an hour 
and is said to have been one of the most severe that 
has taken place within the last forty years. 


iarriey, 


In Mercer, by Hartley Kimball, Esq. Mr Spencer 
Pressey to Miss Harriet Merril—Mr Oliver H P Green- 
iief, to Miss Margaret Curtis—Mr John W Linnell to 
Mis Rebecca Whitcomb all of Mercer. 

In Saco, 15th inst. by Rev. Mr Horton, Mr Clement 
Webster junior, editor of the York County Herald, to 
Miss Catharine P Littlefield, of Providence, Rhode 
Island 

In Brownville, 16th inst. by E A Jenks, Esq Mr 
Ephraim G Willard, to Mis Susan C Page both of 
Brownville, 

In Montville, Mr Sumner lien, to Miss Hannah 
Dodge of Thomaston. Mr Frederick Cram, to Miss 
Isabella Cram. 

In Canton, 2d inst, by Rev. George W Quinby, Mr. 
Leonard P Smith to Miss Agnes Austin, both of Can- 
ton. 























DEB, 

In Turner, on the 20th walt.Mrs Jennet Allen wife 
of Mr Isaaz ANen, aged 43. 

In Paris, Mr Adan Turrer, aged 79. 

In Hallowell, on Tuesday last, after an illness of two 
days only, Mrs Jane Pool, aged G0. 

In Orrington, Mrs Lucy ; wife of Warren Wae Esq 
aged 57. 


OWEN DEALY,—Taitlor, 

wou respectfully inform his friends and the 

public generally that he still continues to carry on 
the tailoring business in all its various branches at his old 
stand in Winthrop Village. 

O. D. would take this opportunity to return his thanks 
to the public for the patronage he has received, and in- 
forms them that by an arrangement he has recently entered 
into, to be seasonubly furnished with all the changes of 
fashion in New York, he flatiers himself that he shall be 
able to give entire satisfaction to those who may favor 
him with their custom. 

N. B. Particular attention paid to cutting 

Wavrep. Two girls as apprentices to the business. 
Those desirous of learning the trade will finda favorable 
opportunity by applying as above. 

Winthrop, May 25, 1839. 


Winthrop Messenger 
\ TILL stand the ensoing season at 
East Vassalborough instead of 
Hallowell Cross Roads, as previously 
advertised. 


18. tf. 





ALDEN SAMPSON. 
Hallowell Cross Roads, 5th mo. 21, 1839. Iwl8 


Farm for Sale. 

a subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which he 

now lives. Said Farm is situated in Wayne, on 
Beech Hull, so called, about a mile west of the village, and 
most beautifully sitaated on the main County road leading 
from Wayne to Livermore. ‘This farm contains 70 acres of 
Grst rate land, mostly fenced with heavy stone wall, well 
wooded and watered, and good fruit in abundance. ‘The 
buildings are large and very convenient, and in good repair. 
I will sell with the farm the stock, farming utensils and 
crops that may then be growing upon it; or I will ex- 
change it for asmal| farm near some market place. Con- 
ditions made easy. For further particulars inquire of the 


subscriber on the premises. JACOB NELSON. 
Wayne, April 2, 1839. 6w9 


Prouty & Mears’ Ploughs. 
TXHE subscriber having been appointed Ageut for the 
le of these Pioagis, woall tafor the pabiue that he 
as reveive! an assortment e ndracing all sizes from No. 2 
iw No. 6, and their Side Hill plough, which he is author- 
zed and will sel! at the Boston prices. Aay person wish- 
ing to purchase is requested to cal! and examine them. 
He will forward orders for any particular article in this, 
line, which will be furnished at short notice. > | 
ISAAC BOWLES, Agent. 
Winthrop, April 13, 1839. 10 











Fresh Garden Seeds, 
For saleat R. G. LINCOLN’S Agricultural 
Seed Siore. 

# tes subscriber has the pleasure of again offering t 
jection of Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, comprising an 
assortment not surpassed for quantity, quality or variety in 
the State, —among which may be found almost every va- 
riety usually called for or cultivated in this State. 
‘I'hey have been se'ected with great care, and the com-) 
munity may feel assured that they are pure and fresh. 


Coantry traders can be furnished by the lb. or box on as 
reasonable terms as they can be bonght in Boston, ‘Those 





At Orrinzton, burned to death by her clother taking 
fire, Lucy Jane, aged G years, daughter of Capt Wm. | 
. M’Cobb. . 
in Fayette, Mrs Lucy, wifs of Sewall Watson, Esq. | 
aged 99, | 


om i 


| 
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| 
PENEVIS beautiful Horse was sired by te celebrated | 
** Old Sherman Morgan.’ ‘The dam of Sir Charles 

was the celebrated mare Symmetry, a fine aniaal in the 

Western partwof Vermont. ; | 
: Sirk CHarces will be 10 years old the ensuing Aagust, 
is of a beautiful chesnat color, 15 1-2 hands high, weighs 

1100 Ibs. and is calcaluted to produce a superior stock ; 

having great ¢gymmetry of shape, and extremely mild tem- | 
per. 

The Subseriber is especially desirons for an improvement | 

in the stock of Horses ia this region; therefore he would 
sy that he has been at mach troubled and expense in pro- | 
curing the horse Sir Charles and has entire confidence lie 
will lose nothing on comparison with any other horse kept 
for the use of Mares in this Stale; he has been kept as a 
Stad horse the 4 past seasons in Gardiner, his colts say 
every thing that is desirable in his favor, and from his stock 
can be produced colts that will conmmand as much price, at 
their age, as those of any other horse. ‘The subscriber fur- 
ther says, that for speed and power, lie is unrivalled by any 
other horse kept for the use of mares in this section; and 
that is saying what the owner of no other Stud horse dare 
dispute. He would respectfully invite all gentlemen hav- 
ing any interest in so important an animal as the liorse, to 
call and examine the Sir Charles. 

Terms reasonable. Said horse will stand at my stable in 
Gardiner for the use of Mares until further notice. 
WILLIAM ELWELL. 

Swi8t 





Gardiner, May 8, 1839. 


i] 


who wish for boxes of Seeds to sell again are allowed 40 
per cent discount for cash, and seeds Warranted. 
R. G. LINCOLN. 


Feb. 5, 1839. lif 


7 
COLN’s Seed Store. 


seed Corn. 
MPROVED Eight rowed Canada, rowed do. do., 
— Bernell, Dutton, Foster, ‘Tuscarora, and Sweet Corn 
may be ol tained in any quantity desired at Lincoin’s 
Seed store, tlallowell. 


Winthrop High school for 
both Sexes. 
NHE Spring term in this Seminary, will commenc one 
the 22d instant. 

The course of instruction, both English & classical is 
similar to that of the first schools of a kindred character in 
New England. 

‘Terms, from $4 to $5 for twelve weeks according to the 
branches pursued. 59 cents additional chargeis made for 
incidentals and use of books. 

Board can be obtained in respectable families in the vil- 
lage or vicinity for from 91,50 to $2 the week. 

Six scholars can be accommodated in the family fof the 
Principal for $2 each, including, washing, lights, &c. 

Having been employed for the last twenty years in teach- 
ing, mostly in Newburyport and Boston, Mass., the sub- 
scriber indulges « strong confidence, that those parents or 
guardians, who tay place their children under his instrac- 
tion will not be disappointed in any reasonable expectation 
of improvement. 


ALFRED W, PIKE, Principal. 


9 
- 
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At a Court of Probate holden at Augusta on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of May, A. D. 1839, within and for 
the County of Kennebec. 

A certain instrament purporting to be the last will and 
testament of Jon Wire, late of Winthrop, m said 
County, deceased, having been presented by Amenia 
Wuire, the Executrix therein named for Probate : 

Ordered, That the said Executrix give notice to all persons 
interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer printed at 

Winthrop, that they may appear ata Probate Court to be 

held at Monmouth in said county, on the second Monday 

of June nextat ten o'clock in the forenoon, and shew 

cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 

proved, approved, and a/lowed as the last will and testa- 

ment of the said deceased. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
Autest : Geo. Robinson, Register. 3wl7 
Atrue copy. Attest; Geo. Rodinson, Register. 


Roberts’ Silk Manual. 


4 BXELE Fourth edition of this popular work is now in a 
course of publication by the subscribers, and will be 
issued from the press about the Ist of May, printed with 
new type on a good paper. It contains upwards of 100 
large octavo pages, and embraces:every information needed 
by the silk culturist from the planting and rearing of the 
malberry to the making and-dyeing of Sewings and Twists ; 
the plan of constructing cocooneries, feeding shelves, the 
process of feeding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing nec- 
essary to the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. 
A large edition has heen nearly disposed of since about the 
Ist of Junuary, aod the present editionhas been put to press 
to supply a large order (1500 copies) from the legislature 
of Pennsylvania for gratuitous distribution in that common- 
wealth, by the recommendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation ‘and recom- 
mendation over every other work published on the subject. 
| The late Governor of Maryland also recommended it in a 
special message to the legislature, for distribution among the 
people, and it has received the commendations of the com- 
mittee on Agricaltare in the House of Reps. of the Con- 
| gress of the U. S.—A large edition is now publishing, aud 
all orders from a distance cam be promptly filled. A large 
discount will be made te the trade. Price 37 1-2 cents per 
single copy. Address 
E. P. ROBERTS & 8. SANDS, Baltimore, Md. 
'j> Who are also publishers of the * Farmer & Gar- 











dener,’ a weekly journal devoted to Agriculture, gc. $e. 


the 6th vol. of which commences in May—$2,50 per ann. 
Baltimore, Md. April 23, 1839. Gwl7 


| Wobd! carding and Cloth Dressing 


| fe SELES) subscriber would respectfully inform the public 
that he has purchased the Carding and Cloth Dress- 

ing Establishment at Winthrop Village, and will carry on 
e business the same as formerly. He will have his ma- 
lines putin good order, and have first rate workmen, and 





his customers and the public generally hs annual col-| will have new and the most improved machinery for Dres- 


ing Cloth. 

‘Terms, for carding 4 ets. per Ib. cash, and 2 cents per 
lb. for oiling—one ceut per lb. will be added if charged. 
For dressing cloth, 17 cents per yard, cash, or 20 cents 
charge, fur common colors, 

If any work leaves the mill unfaithfully done, the owner 
shall have pay for all damage. 

Wool will be taken in payment for work. 

JAMES H. MERRILL. 
6wl7 


Hallowell, 
i AS just received a large stock of Drags, Medicines, 
Chemicals, Surgical Instraments, Perfumery, Drog- 
gists’ Glass ware, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, Dy « 
Stuffs, &c. which will be sold low, 
Ilallowell, May, 1839. Gwl7 


Fairbanks’ Cast kinom Ploughs c 
HIESE well known and highly approved Plooghs ar 
manufactured by the Waterville lron Manufacturing 
Co. and kept for sale in nest of the towns in Kennebec, 
Oxferd, Franklin, Piscataquis, Somerset aud Penobscot 
Counties. ‘They have been thoroughly tested upon the 
hardest soils, and the fuet is fully admitted, that for 
strength and durability they are unrivalled, while the 
model for good work is at least equal to any others. The 
manufacturers regard their establishment as permanent, and 
their untiring efforts will be to make a good article—an 
article deserving the confidence and patronage of the com- 
munity. Their establishment is centrally situsted, and 
purchasers will always be supplied with shares or points 
when needed. ‘l'his is a consideration often overlooked, 
and the farmer who has purchased a plough from abroad, 
not unfrequently has lost the use of it when not half worn, 
from the failure of the vender to procure extra poinis. 
These Ploughs are warranted, and are confidently recom- 
mended to the farmers who know how to appreciate a good 
article and who are willing to encourage home manufac- 
tures. PRESBURY WEST, Jr., Agent 
Waterville Iron Man, Co. 








Winthrop, April 12,. 1839. 


Waterville, April, 1838. 
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MAINE FARMER, 














POETRY. 


From the Worcestershire Guardian. 
TRYING TO PLEASE EVERY BODY ,.— 
HINT TO EDITORS. 
«Old but not musty.” 

One reader cries your strain’s too grave, 
Too much morality you have, 

‘Yoo much about religion ; 
Give sone witch and wizard tales 
Of slip-shod ghosts with finished scales, 

And feathers like a pigeon.» 


1 love to read, another cries, 
‘Those monstrous, fashionable lies— 

Jn other words, those novels, 
Composed of kings, and priests, and lords, 
Of border wars, and Gothic hordes, 

That used to live in hovels. 


No, no, cries one, we’ve had enough 
Of such confounded love-sick stuff 
‘To craze the fair creation : 
Give us some recent foreign news, 
Of Rusians, Turks, the Poles, or Jews, 
Or any other nation. 


The man of dull scholastic lore, 
Would like to see a little more 
Of first rate scraps of Latin : 
The grocer fain would learn the price 
Of tea and sugar, fruit and rice ; 
The draper silk and satin. 


Another cries, | want more fun, 
A witty anecdote or pun, 
A rebus or a riddle : 
Some wish for Parliamentary news, 
And some perhaps, of wiser views 
Would rather hear the fiddle. 


The critic, too, of classic skill, 

Mast dip in gall his gander quill, 
And scrawl against the paper : 

Of ail the literary fools, 

Bred in our colleges and schools, 
He cuts the greatest caper. 


Another cries, I want to see 
A jumbled-up variety— 
Variety in all things ; 
A miscellaneous, hodge-podge print, 
Composed (1 only give the Mint) 
Of multifarious small things. . 








I want some marriage news, says miss, 
1t constitutes my highest bliss 


friends.—Sometimes, however, the shape which 
he desired to draw wus long in appedring, and 
he sat with his pencil and paper ready, and his 
eyes idly roaming in vacancy; and all at once 
the vision came upon him and he began to work 
like one possessed. He was requested to draw 
the likeness of Sir William Wallace : the eye of 
Blake sparkled, for he admired heroes : ‘Wil- 
liam Wallace!’ he exclaimed ‘I see him now— 
there, there, how noble he looks; reach me my 
things!’ Having drawn for some time, with 
the same care of hand and steadiness of eye as 
if a living sitter had been before him, Blake 
stopped suddenly, and said, ‘I cannot finish 
him—Edward the First has stepped in between 
him and me.’ ‘That’s lucky,’ said his friend, 
‘for I want the portrait of Edward too.’ Blake 
took another sheet of paper, and sketched the 
features of Plantaganet; upon which his majesty 
politely vanished, and the artist finished the 
head of Wallace. ‘And pray, sir,’ said a gen- 
tleman who heard Blake’s friend tell his story, 
‘was Sir William Wallace a heroic looking man?’ 
The answer was, ‘there they are, sir, both 
framed and hanging on the wall; look for your- 
self.’ ‘I looked’ says my informant, ‘and saw 
two warlike heads of the size of common life. 
That of Wallace was noble and heroic, that of 
Edward, stern and bloody. The first had the 
front of 2 god, the latter had the aspect of a de- 
mon.’—Luves of the Painters; Family Library. 


Lacon; or many thingsin few words. The 
man whose word can always be depended upon, 
is sure to be always honored. 

There is nothing more worthy of a man than 
truth; nothing makes him feel so despicable as 
a lie, 

Men often act lies without speaking them. 
All false appearances are lies. All shuffling 
and prevarication are lies, 

A habit of lying in small things leads on to a 
habit of lying in great; and then a man is wholly 
detestable. 

Want of punctuality is lying. ‘ 

Since custom is the powerful magistrate of 


To hear of weddings plenty ; 
For in a time of general rain, man’s life, let man, by all means, endeavor to 


None suffer from a drought, tis plain, 
At least not one in twenty 


I want to hear of deaths, says one, 
Of people totally undone 
By losses, fire or fever ; 
Another answers, full as wise, 
I'd rather have the fall and rise 
Of racoon skins and beaver. 


Some signify a secret wish, 

For now and then a favorite dish 
Of politics to suit them ; 

But here we rest with perfect ease, 

For should, they swear the moon was cheese, 
“We never should confute them. 


Or grave or humorous, wild or tame, 
Lofty or low, ’tis all the same, 
Too haughty or too humble ; 
So, brother editors, pursue 
The path that seems the best to you, 
And let the grumblers gramble. 


AS: LT 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Visions of Blake the Artist.—To describe the 
conversations which Blake held in prose with 
demons, and in verse with angels, would fill 
volumes, and an ordinary gallery could not 
contain all the heads which he drew of his 
visionary visitants. That all this was real, he 
hunself most sincerely believed; nay so infec- 
tious was his enthuisasm, that some ucute and 
sensible persons who heard him expatiate, shook 
their heads and hinted that he was an extraordi- 
nary man, and that there might be something 
ia the matter. One of his brethren, an artist of 
some note employed him frequently in drawing 
the portraits of those who appeared to him in 
visions. The most propitious time for those 
‘angel visits’ was from nine at night till five in 
the morning; and so docile were his spiritual 
visiters that they appeared at the wish of his 














btain good customs. 

To inure young persons to bear patiently 
small injuries, is a capital branch of education; 
nothing tends more to effectually to secure them 
against great injuries. 

A man who gives his children habits of truth, 
industry, and frugality, provides for them better 
than by giving them a stock of money. 

He that follows his recreation instead of his 
business, shal! ina little time have no business 
to follow. 

Be not tempted to purchase any unnecessary 
article by its apparent cheapness. 

If your means will allow it, do not buy in very 
small quantities, articles in constant family use, 
and which are not perishable. 

Provisions are cheap or dear according to 
seasons. A sensible man will allow nothing for 
luxuries, unless his income be beyond the seach 
of accident. 

Copper vessels should be kept properly tin- 
ned. Be particular not to put by any vegetable 
liquid in saucepans of this description. 

Some of the leading principles in Domestic 
Economy may be compyised in few words. For 
instance :— 

Ready money procures ‘he best market. 

Keep a minute account of every outlay how- 
ever trifling. 

No evil is insupportable, but that which is 
accompanied with conciousness of wrong, 

There is a kird of anxious cleanliness which 
is always the characteristic of aslattern; it is 
the superflous scrupulosity of guilt, dreading 
discovery, and shunning suspicion. It is the 
violence of an effort against habit, which being 
impelled by external motives, cannut stop at the 
middle point. 

Diligence in employments of less consequence 





ee 


is the most successful introduction to greater 
enterprises. 

To be iale and to be poor have always been 
reproaches, and therefore every man endeavors, 
with his utmost care, to hide his poverty from 
others, and his idleness from himself. 

Prudence is of more frequent use than any 
other intellectual quality; it is exerted on slight 
occasions, and called intovaction by the cursory 
business of common life. 

Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, but reli- 
gion only can give patience. 

The superiority of some men is merely local. 
They are great, because their associates are 
little. 

As the mind must govern the hands, so in 
every society, the man of intelligence must 
direct the man of labor. 

Nothing worth knowing, is to be learned 
without some trouble. 





To the Honorable H. W. Fuller, Judge of the Court 
of Probate within and for the County of Kennebec. 

The petition and representation of Joserpu A. Mer- 
CALF Guardian of GeorGe W.Tuomas, of Winthrop, 
in said County of Kennebec, non compos, tfally 
shews that said George W. is seized and of cer 
tain real estate, situate in said Winthrop, and described as 
follows : 

One undivided fourth part of the late homestead of Ho- 
shai Thomas, late of said Winthrop, deceased; that said 
estate is unproductive of any benefitto said George W., 
and that it will be for the interest of said George W., that 
the same should be sold and the proceeds put out and se- 
cured on interest. He therefore prays your honor that he 
may be authorized and empowered agreeably to law to 
sell at public or private sale the above described real estate, 
or such part of it as in your opinion may be expedient. A|! 
which is respectfully submitted. Jos. A. Mercatr. 
County of Kennebec, ss. At a Court of Probate, 

held in Augusta, on the last Tuesday of April, A. 
D. 1839. 

On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice he giv- 
en by publishing a copy of said petition, with this order 
thereon, three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a 
newspaper printed in Winthrop that all persons interested 
may attend on the last Monday of May next, at the Court 
of Probate then to be holden in Augusta and show cause, 
if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be grant- 
ed. Such notice to be given before said Court. 

H. W. Furver Judge, 

Artest: Geo Robinson care: 

A true copy of the petition order thereon 

Attest: George Robinson Register. 


Ploughs. 
E have for Sale a large number of CAST IRON 
PLOUGHS of an approved pattern and a variety 
of sizes. Also PLOUGH CASTINGS to supply any paris 


of the various sizes. 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. &Co. 
Winthrop Village, April 4th, 1839. 


seed Sowers for Sale. 


MACHINES for sowing seeds in gardens and fields, such 
as Ruta Baga, Onion, Beet &c. &c. can be had at the 
Maine Farmer Office. ‘They are gonstructed in a neat and 
durable manner, by the inventer A. Holmes, Kingston, Ms. 
PRICE $6 590. 14, 


seed Wheat for Sale. 
eee Golden Straw, Black Sea, Red Beard, 
Soed 











Merimichie Tea, and the common Bald Wheat {0 
At LINCOLN’S Seed store, Hallowell. 
Feb. 5, 1839. 
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The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 
published weekly at Winthrop by SEAVEY & 
ROBBINS, and Edited by E. HOLMES & ©M. 
SEAVEY. 

Price $2,00 a year. $2,50 wil] be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be made to those who pay casn in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay- 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injared by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment. 

icc Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his ser- 
vices. 

tz A few short advertisements will be inserted at the 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for three 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. Con- 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 

{>> All letters on business must be free of postage. 

















